“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the WWorp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
80.°— Prove all things; hold fuet that which is good.” —Acts, xvi, 11. v, 21..° 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


The E:litor of the Miscellaneous Re- 
pository, in a “long” supplement to the 
sixth number of that work, has attempt- 
ed an answer to the Review of the Indi- 
ana Epistle, published in. the Berean of 
the 12th. month last. The “ irritated 
feelings” and high “ resentment” which 
this writer has betrayed towards the Be- 
rean, on this and other occasions, with the 
“ unfair and illiberal” mode of criticism, 
resorted to by him, and the misrepresen- 
tations and unmanly insinuations of inf- 
delity &c. to which he has descended, to 
blast the religious character of his oppo- 
nents, must be subjects of deep regret to 
all his dispassionate friends; especially 
when it is considered that the highly re- 
sponsible station which he has held in re- 
ligious society, rendered it eminently jn- 
cumbent upon him toset an example of 
great purity in these several respects, re- 
membering that a “ Bishop [or minister} 
must have a good report of them that are 
without, lest he fall into reproach”’. 


The “ supplement” commences with a 
misrepresentation, in asserting that the 
Review freely bestows on “ The Yearly 
Meeting of Indiana the’ epithets, ‘false 
and-bigoted zeal, religious hate, zealots’ ” 
&c. Now, so far from this, I have stated 
in page 42, on the ground of information 
received from a member of that meeting, 
that the issuing of the Epistle was not the 
act of the Yearly Meeting of Indiana ; 
Being under this impression [ could not 
have applied those “epithets” to that 
body : it being an easy matter to pass off 
any-proceeding as an act of a Yearly 
Meeting, however opposed by the major- 

ity, through the instrumentality of an ob- 
*sequious clerk. ‘These “epithets” are 


found in the general remarks, introduc- 
tory to the Review, and are alike appli- 
cable to all ander the influence of a spirit 
of intolerance.. They might, bya broad 
construction, be extended to the authors 
and abettors of the Epistle, in the Yearly 
Meeting, but in no wise to the meeting at 
large. But whew we advert to the “ epi- 
thets” so freely bestowed by this individ- 
ual, and the orthodox parfy on their 
brethren, such as “ Deists, infidels, blas- 
phemers, wolves in sheep’s clothing,” &c. 
does he not expose himself to no little risk 
of being classed with those “ blind guides’’ 
who neglected “judgment and mercy,” 
and wh» strained at a gnat and swallow- 
ed acamel ? 

The “separation” is next brought into 
view, and the amount of the author's ar- 
gument is, that because Friends retired 
from Arch Sreet house, in Philadelphia 
and the orthodox party who possessed it, 
they therefore withdrew from the so- 
ciety, and forfeited all the rights and 
nrivileges of members. He even endea- 
vours to show by quotations, garbled in 
his usual manner, from the epistles, that 
they avowed such an intention... But, not 
only does the general tenor of these epis- 
tles, but a number of clear and pointed 
declarations, show the contrary. That 
of the 4th month, speaks of making a 
quiet retreat from “this scene of confu- 
sion,” and in order “that ovr society 
may AGAIN enjoy the free exercise of its 
rights and privileges,” which had been 
violated and trampled upon, by the or- 
thodox party, and their clerk, in the sail 
meeting at Arch street. The epistle of 
the 6th month says: “Tous there now 
appears no way to regain the harmony 
and tranquility of the Jody, but by with- 


drawing ourselves—not from the Socler, 
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REVIEW. 


~ 


of Friends, nor from the exercise of its | 


salutary discipline—bat from religious 
communion with those who have intro- 
duced, and seem disfiosed to continue 
auch disordersamongst us.”’ But his ar- 
gument has a much. broader application 
to tiie orthodex than to friends, for the 
former are retiring from the meeting 
houses and setting up separate meetings 
of their own! and had they not, at the 
same time, departed from the principles 
and practice of the society, the mere cir- 
cumstance alone of their location would 
not have constituted them separatists. 
Heretofore the clerks had acted as the 
servants of the meeting at large, with a 
full understanding, established by long 
usage, that no measure should be adopt- 
ed, where a meeting was divided on that 
nmieasure, or carried in favour of a party. 
This was the common law, the /ex non 
acrifitum of the society, dictated by the 
forbearing and “peaceable spirit of Je- 
sus;” and through which the common 
method of deciding by vcte was dispensed 
with. Thissacred law was, in the trans- 
action of the affairs of the chufch, both 
the bond of our union, and the palladium 
of our rights ; and in violating it, the or- 
thodox violated both. Various instances 
‘have occurred, where a few individuals, 
calling themselves the meeting, have, 
through the instrumentality of a clerk fa- 
vourable to their views, recorded proceed- 
igs ugainst the voice of one ortwo hundred 
members, and even proceeded to issue 
against them,testimonies of disownment!!! 
Having openly declared the necessity 
of a separation, the orthodox made at- 
tempts to effect it, first in the monthly 
meetings of Philadelphia, where their 
main strength resided: and now was ex- 
hibited a scene, not less afflicting than un- 
precedented. The clerks of most of 
these meetings being of that side, the few 
were thus enabled to carry thei meas- 
ures against the body of the meeting, and 
from this time, harmony, unity, and con- 
fidence. was at anend. ‘he orthodox 
ruled, as they have done, in all ages, with 
a rod of iren; those not in unity with 
them, were treated as out-casts atid aliens, 
and the common rights and privileges of 
members were denied them. From the 
yvonthly meetings, this state of things 


reached the Philadelphia Quarterly mee- 
ting, and thence it crept into the Yearly 
meeting, where the orthodox, determined, 
at all hazards, to hold the unwarranted 
power that they had grasped in the in- 
terior meetings, became rudely and op- 
pressively dominant over the majority.— 
This exposition will serve to answer the 
question, snecringly asked in the supple- 
ment, viz. “why did not the body of 
Friends disown the few disorderly mem- 
bers?” These “disorderly members” 
had broken the religious compact, they 
had tasted the. sweets of power, and _ it 
would seem that nothing short of absolute 


force could have wrested the power out 


of their hands! such a course being incon- 
sistent with the pacific principles of the 
Society of Friends, no alternative -re- 
mained but to withdraw from “ religious 
communion” with them. 

After quoting some expressions from . 
the epistles, pointing to the necessity of 
“an early adoption of this measure,” the 
supplement asks; #* Was this language 
uttered with any regard to that Gospel 
precept, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them?’” In reply to this, I would query 
of this editor, does the “language” of “In- 
fidel”—* deist”—* holders and promo- 
ters of damnable heresies” &c. &c. “ut- 
tered”’ by the orthodox, savour of a “ re- 
gard tothat gospel precept”? Do “the 
calumny and detraction, invective and 
abuse, contempt and sarcasm,”* with the 
thunders of excommunication resorted to 
by them, against those whose lives are 
patterns of piety and virtue, manifest a 
Gospel spirit, ora regard to the apostolic 
injunction—* speak evil ofnoman”? Or 
does it seem like the “ mildest and most 
reasonable manner,” to “secure”? the 
“ blessings” of peace to themselves, or to 
reclaim their brethren from their sup- 
posed errors? 


So far from “dreakixg up the whole. 
order of the society, and the organization. 
of meetings” &c. attributed in the sup- 
plement, to the measures pursued by 
Friends, the order of society had alrea- 
dy been broken up, as above stated, 


*See letter from Ohio, published in the 
last number. 
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REVIEW. | 82 


by the orthodox, and those measures of | tw 


which the editor so loudly complains, 
were instituted to restore that “order; ” 
‘and this desirable end, under the blessing 

of Divine Providence, has been accom- 
plished in all the meetings of Friends, 
thus rescued from orthodox misrule and 
influence! Yet it is stated in the supple- 


ment, as a reason for refusing certificates 


to ministers from some of these meetings, 
that they wete delieved to be in such a 
“ state of disorder as to render it improp- 
er for the Yearly Meeting of Indiana to 
hold any direct communication with 
them! ” 

In the conduct of Friends towards their 
orthodox brethren, the Goshel precept 
alluded to by our author, has, in the main, 
‘been regarded. Claiming the right of | 
private judgment themselves, as it res- , 
pects religious opinions, they freely con- 
‘cede the same right to their brethren of 
the opposition; and believing that wni- 
formity of opinion is not essential to re- 
digious communnon, they issue no testiino 
nies of disownment against the orthodox, 
on this account, nor do they exclude them 
from their meetings, or deprive them 


when there, of exercising the rights and 


privileges of members. 


On the contrary, the orthod x, on va- 
tious occasions, haye refused to proceed 
to business when any Friends have been 
present, (although neither disowned, nor 
tinder dealing) and the meetings, under 
such circumstances, have been adjourn- 
ed asnot being sufficiently select! Such | 
intolerance we believe is without prece- 
dent in the present age of the world! 

To return to the supplement, our au- 
thor thinks it “ strongly indicated” that 
“ they wish to give weight to their prin- 
eiples by the pompous parade of num- 
bers,” &c.—* In one place” he continues, 


* they speak of their twenty thousand %.) 


in another, that they amount to more 
than three fourths of the whole Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. In another 
place they speak of having nine tenths” 
Now that “they” have spoken on this 
wise, is a misrepresentation: this state- 
ment is mine, and | alone am responsible 
for it: neither isthere a contradiction in 


it, as he insinuates, for I presume that | 


wenty thousand are not far from three 
fourths, More or less: but that. “they,’” 


| or I “speak of having nine tenths,” in the 


manner represented, is an unfounded as- 
sertion. My words in the Berean, p. 48, 
are—* In some of the Quarterly meetings 
they [the orthodox] «do not constitute 
more than one tenth of the whole. To 
say then that the nine-tenths have. sepa- 
rated from society, is to say that society 


has separated from itself.” Now every © 


reacer will at once perceive that this last 
sentence has reference to “some of the 
Quarterly Meetings,” spoken of imme- 
diately before, and not tothe whole Year- 
ly Meeting. This view I gave, not to 
make a “ parade of numbers,” but to con- 
tradict the unfounded insinuations of the 
orthodox, so often made, that the “cece- 
| ders” [seceders} as our author is pleased 
to call them, have not “ceceded” [sece- 
ded] from the body of society, but that 
they constitute that body, .There-is a 
very good reason why the orthodox do 
not make a “ parade of numbers”! ‘They 
have, however, manifested a propensity 
to enlarge themselves beyond their pro- 
per boundariesin another direction. How 
often in meetings where there have been 
but some five or ten orthodox members, 
to one hundred or more Friends—how 
often have the former, when struggling to 
carry their own party measures over the 
heads of their brethren, been heard to 
exclaim—“ The weicut of the meeting 
is with us’ !——* We are the WEIGHTY part 
of soctety”’! ! Itis indeed true that or- 
thodoxy, when associated with Power, 
has ever proved exceedingly “weighiy’’ 
in the work of flersecution and ofifires- 
sion ! 

When our author comes to reply to the 
charge of fraud, so self-evidently true, 
committed by the authors of the * Tes- 


timony,” in their quotations from the 
Berean, he reminds us of a naughty 


child, who commits one fault to slur ano- 
ther. He endeavéurs in the first place 
to lead his readers off from the main point 
by railing against the Berean for adding, 
as he says, the words “ as follows, ” tothe 
sentence quoted from the “Testimony,” 
and also for omitting to cite the pages from 
which two of the extracts are taken, that 
are inserted in the Review: but having 
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lies: and should the question be asked, | 


‘been immediately revealed by the Holy | | 
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failed to show that anv object was to be 
gained in either case, he has proved the 
error and omission to be «unintentional 


on my part. 
follows” in the quotation, which isan un- 


corrected error of the press, the sense is | 


not changed in the least. Vhe extracts 
refered to, the reader will find in Crisp’s 
works, Philadelphia edition, page 125; 
and in the Christian Quaker, Philadel- 


phia edition, page 198: in neither case is | 


there any gardling, and so “no good and 
sufficient reason” foi the omission. 

‘The pains which he takes to clear the 
authors of the Indiana Epistle from the 
just charge of committing a very unfair, | 
and dishonourable act, only serves to ren- | 
der it the more glaring. He does not dare | 
to give the whole sentence as it stands 
in the Berean, but quotes Aa/f the sen- | 
tence at a time; I willtherefore place it © 


By including the words “as | 


fault, in laying the steel on the words} 
“ they deserve,” when it is manifest that . 
the true construction requires that it 
should be placed. on the words—“ as it 
| reshects him.” 

What he has said about the aael 
“opinions,” shows an ignorance of the 
true Meaning of the term. Opinion is a 

“persuasion of the mind, without proof 
or certain knowledge’; (vid. Johnson’s: 
Dictionary] but when “any one” is fa- 
+ voured with an immediate revelation, 
| which constitutes the highest “proof” 
! or test of Truth, on any subject, he is 
then possessed of “certain knowledge” 
on that subject—it ceases to be an “ opin | 
ion”; and had our auther properly ap- 


preciated this importaxt distinction be- 
tween opinioz and knowledge, he would 


not now be seen at the head ofa religious 
crusale to enforce Ais oftinions upon 


again before the reader: | ' others, or making use of injurious insin= 


“In vain does any man quote the scrip- | 
tures, as authority for his opinions; for . 
if they have not been immediately reveal- | 
ed to his own mind, by the Holy Spirit, | 
they deserve no better name as itrespects | 
him, than sfeculations.” vid. Vol. Il. p. | 
311. Now the epistle stops at the 
word “opinions,” and omits the remain-— 
der of the sentence: yet our author per- | 
sists in defending the fraud; denies that | 
the latter clause of the sentence, or the 
part which they have omitted, has any | i 
bearing in qualifying the first, and does _ 
not hesitate to assert that it is an “ une- 
quivocal rejection of the Scriptures, as 
wuthority for opinions; nevertheless, it 
wust be observed that the words, “bis 
own mind,” and “him,” in the second 
part of the sentence, have a direct ref- 
erence tothe words, “any one,’ in the 
first part’of the sentence, and are, more- 
over italicized, toshow where the stress 


why it is “in vain” for “any one” to quote 
as authority for his opinions? 
;2 Berean answers clearly and distinctly | 
for [i. e. because] if they have not | 


Spirit, they deserve no better name, As 
1T «RSPECTS HIM, than speculations. 

Again, this extraordinary expounder | 
of language, commits another glaring | 


7 


uations, or opprobrious epithets against 
those who do not think with him, or re- 
. fuse to receive opinions on the authority 


of a mere human /fise divit, or a construc- 


| tion of scripture, without the indispensi- 
ble evidence of immediate revelation. | 


The Berean has said, that “ The Scrip- 
tures,” to be understood, must be “ imme- 
diately revealed” &c. At this he makes 
a singular cavil in stating that they con- 
tain “ historical facts,” and these, says he, 
“according to the Berean’’ must be “im- 
mediately revealed,” or otherwise reject- 
ed as “specuiations” &c. Now the Be- 
rean has here used a mode of expression 
common to the generality of writers, the 
exteftions mentioned by our author be- 
ing always understood: Thus Barclay 
says that we are to “seek the certainty 
of the Scrifiures from the spirit, and no 
where else”; [Ap. p. 84] and even our 
critic himself, in his “ Doctrines,” p,.184, 
tells us that “ Zhe Scriptures” require to 
be “unfolded to the human mind by the 
‘ spirit’ ”; whereby he includes the “ his- 
torical facts” &c. contained inthem, and 
thus is open to the same kind. of cavil 
which he himself makes at the Berean. 

He repeats in p. 188, the false construc- 
tion given in the Indiana Epistle, to sev- 
eral passages found in the Berean, relat- 
ing to the scriptures, which. I have al- 
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ready exposed inthe Review. In p. 189 
he very unjustly accuses me of manage- 


ment in making the whole of the para | 


graph appear as an extract from Pen- 
nington’s works, when the latter “consists 
of only a few lines at the conclusion” &c. 
Now if the readér will turn to p. 35 of the 
Berean, he will perceive that in my re- 
marks introductory to the insertion of the 
paragraph, I have guarded the reader 
against making this mistake by informing 
him that it “contains a quotation from 
Isaac Pennington,” and I also distinguish- 
ed this part from the other matter by 
double guotation marks. Where then is 
the management in this case ? 
In short, this author’s mode of criticism 
and misrepresentation, is similar to that 
pursued in former days, by Hicks, Bugg, 
and Leslie, against Fox, Penn, White- 
head &c. by which they made them out 
to be “Infidels”—“deists,” and “blas- 
phemers.” In confirmation of which 
sentiment, I will subjoin a few sentences 
from the writings of those ancient. wor- 
thies, respecting the scriptures, that the 
reader may see how they would fare 
when criticised after the manner resort- 
ed to in the “Supplement.” 
That the Scriptures are not the rule 
of faith and life is proved” &c.—[Penn’s | 
Christian Quaker, p. 231, Phila. 1824. 

- Christ left nothing in writing for the 


rule of faith and practice, that we hear) 
of, and doubtless had he intended the | 


ten rule, he would have left it recorded 
with all punctuality”—* nor did his fol- 
lowers write in the method of a rule, as 
the law was written ; nor did they so call 
or recommend what they wrote. 

Ib. p. 233. 


_ Obj. —But is not the Scripture the judge 
of controversy? Ans.—How can that be, 
since the question most times arises about 
the meaning of Scripture?” [ib. p. 224.] 
[If then, they are not “the judge of contro- 
versy”—nor the “rule of faith and prac- 
tice,’’? as W. Penn asserts above, is it not 
‘In vain’’ that “any man” quotes them 
“as authority to maintain his opinions” 
—if not “immediately revealed” ?] 

“And indeed it is but an old fetch of 
the devil’s to pretend honour to the let- 
ter, that he might the more unsuspected- 


ty oppose the bringing in of the dispen- 


sation of the spirit, whom the letter itself 
testifies of and to. They that come to be 
led of the spirit, arrive at the endfor 
which the scripture was given forth.— 
The apostle John did as good as say the 
same thing, when he told them to whom 
he wrote, that “the anointing which they 
had received and which abode in them, 
would Jead them into all truth, and that 
they needed not that any manshould teach 
them.”—[Ib. p. 23. 

George Whitehead says, . “ That 
which was spoken from the spirit of truth 
in any, is ofas greatauthority as thescrip- 
tares or chapters are, and greater, as 
proceeding immediately from that spirit, 
as Christ’s words were of greater author- 
ity when he spoke, than the Pharisees 
reading the letter.”—[Penn’s works, Vol. 
IL. p. 674, folio. ' 

“An opponent, saith the scripture was 
Sap by the spirit for @ rule. Ans. 

his we desire a proof of, by plain scrip- 
ture, and till then we deny it.” 

R. Hubberthorn p. 145. | 

“God changeth not, and where doth 
the scriptures say, that the scripture is 
to be aru/e to walk or be led by ?” 

Humphrey Smith, p. 150. 

“ They [the scriptures] wiil not give a 
knowledge ot Christ.”.[Fox, Great 
Mystery pp. 306, 245, 140. 

—* That since no man knows the mind 
and will of God, but as they are reveaied, 
and manifested by the spirit of God; the 
very scriptures themselves.are not a rev- 
elation to him, but the sense and purpose 
of them, (so immediately. revealed by the 


rule ot his followers to have been a writ- || ¢ternal spirit) is the only Rus revelation, 
and the scriptures but @ godly tradi- 


tion.” —[Penn’s works Vol. II. fol. p. 36. 
“There is a way of learning; (by the 
light within) you need not turn over bovks 
any 
“Christ is the true light, and he hath 
Kghted every man that cometh into the 
world.’ If he did light them, how did he 
do it? I will tell you, say they ; he spake 
agreat many gracious words, and some- 
body hath wrote them down. What, will 
this prove the light within? Because we 
have got a New Testament, and Christ 
hath spoken a great many gracious words, 
and they are written down and recorded, 
doth this prove the light within? No, 
heople might have been in darkness stitt, 
for all the books of the New Testament,’ 


and the Old Testament, too, and for aif 
the books in the world, for they never 


would have conveyed ight into the hearts 
and consciences of men, if God had not 
placed it there.”--[Sermon of S, Crisp; 
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preached at Grace Church-Street, Lon- 
don, May 24, 1688 

“What kind of knowledge wilt thou 
ther from the Scriptures? Not a 
nowledge that will humble thee, and 
«cleanse thine heart; but a knowledge 
that will puff thee up, and fit thee for 
the slaughter.’—[Peanington, Vol. I. 
pp- 140, 141. 


which modern orthodoxy may find more to 
cavil at, than what is contained in the de- 


 rean. In respect to what is said in the 


supplement on the Divinity of Christ, I 
need not take up much room here, im re- 
ply, as 1 intend to spend a few remarks 
in another place, on our author’s “de- 
fence” in the Repository. . 

The Berean queries, in what manner 
was he [J. Christ] made more than man ? 
— By the same means, that every righ- 
teous and undefiled man is raised above 
the mere human character ; that is to say 
by the power and spirit of God the Fath- 
er”.—[ Berean Vol. IT. p. 258 

Now our author garéles the above, by 
putting a full stop [.] at “character,” and 
wholly omitting the last part of the sen- 
tence, or that in italics, and then endea- 


passage: but he miserably fails, for the 
proposition is generally admitted that 
“The righteous and undefiled man” i. e. 
the sfiiritual man, is raised above the 
mere “human character,” or natural 
man, and éiat “ by the spirit and power 
wf God.’ And also, that one man is rais- 
ed in stature, through the same means, 


4rom another in magnitude.— 


The fellowing sentences from some of 
our most approved writers onght to si- 


“ He that hath the spirit of God, is in 
that which is equal, as God is equal, and 
his ways equal; and he that is joined to 


that which ‘is equal in equality itself, 


sTaTuRE.”—[ Howgill’s works, p. 232. 


“Was not the fulness which was in 
Jesus Christ and the glory John beheld in 
him, Grace and Truth ? and is not Grace 
and ‘Truth one? were not THEY (viz. 
Jesus and John) saved by Grace?” 

TW. Baily, p. 618. 


there is equality in nature, though not in - 


“= 


“ And so he taught them to pray, Our 
Father, &c. not to look at his person, and 
pray to him as a person without them.” 

[Ib. pp. 307, 308. 

« And we are taught, led, and guided, 


“More of like import might be added, in | 


| and are possessors of a measure of the 


same spirit of grace und ote that was in 

that person Christ, our effler brother” &c. 
[Ib. p. 169, 

“That the outward person which suf- 

fered was properly the Son of God, we 


utterly deny.” &c.—[W. Penn, Vol. Il, 
fol. pp. 65, 66. 


“The quakers see no need of directing 
men”—*either to Jesus Chnist, or his 
blood,” &c.—[{G. Whitehead’s Light and 
Life of Christ, p. 34. 

“Whence then came this Christ ? and 
by whose power was he a Saviour? had 
he any power but what was given him of 
the Father ?”—[Ib. pp. 46, 47. 


“But that which sanctified AND KEPT 
THE Bopy [of Jesus] purr” &c. “ was 
_ the life, holiness, and righteousness of the 
spirit.”—[J. Pennington, Vol. IIT. p. 34. 

“So that the name [Christ] is not giv- 

en tothe vesse/, but to the naruRe”’ &c, 
© We witness him the same Christ as was 
in that body,” &c. “the same thirg that 


kept his vessel frure, is the same thing 
that cleanseth us”—[Vid. Review. 


vours to deduce an absurdity from the | 


4 


jence our Critic on this point or question. | 


the Lord, is spirit, there is unity, and 
the unity stands in equality itse/f?’—* In | 


_ Thus it appears that the objections 
_ made tocertain expressionsin the Berean, 

garbled as they have been, apply equally, 
to our ancient writers, both as to lan- 
guage, andthe manner of treating the 
same subjects, so that modern orthodoxy, 
as exhibited in its present array, againsg 
toleration, and the peace of the church, 


_ has put on the same robe, and handles 


. _ the same weapons, asthe orthodoxy ot ol 
above another man, as one star differs | © Pap y da 


en time; which will be rendered clear to 
any one who will turn to the records of 
that period. ‘he same bitterness of 
| Spirit, the same want of candour, and Tib- 
erality; the same garbling, shufiling, injus- 
tice, detraction, and prevarication, ap- 
pear in both places, But there is one 
important fact that our readers will not 
fail to note—the author of the supple- 
ment has not ventured to assail the ex- 
TRACTS in the Review, although the sub- 
stance of the matter, the great question at 
issue, lay here, yet he has taken up eight 
large octavo pages, in carping, criticism, 
and cavil, in tything, anise, and cummin, 
and it is not until we come to the sixth 


page, that we are told-“that they [the 
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REASON AND REVELATION. _ 


tracts] will need no particular examina- 


tion in this esssay,”’—because are un- 


der discussion some where else! But the 
true reason cannot be concealed. ‘These 
extracts, clear. and explicit, overturn the 
constructions which he, with the auchors 
ef the “Testimony,” would fain apply to 
the quotations from the same writers, in- 
sefted therein, in order to prop up an out- 
ward and carnal, but tottering system. 


They are driven to this dilemma, eith~ 


er they must admit a sfiritua/ mterpre- 
tation, and so abandon their scheme, or 


they must come to the avowal that our | 
enlightened ancestors wrote nothing but 


flat contradictions! They may make 

chcice of either horn of the dilemma, 
One word more and I have done with 

the “Supplement” :—The author in re- 


ferring to the Review, &c. often uses the | 


plural, “They”’—“writers of the Bere- 
an,” &c. thus presenting the idea that he 
is contending against a host! Whether 
he hopes to reap by this course, addi- | 
tional laurels in case of a victory, or to 
procure an honouradle retreat, if finally |; 
defeated, I leave my readers to determine. 
Of this, however, he may rest assured, 
that there has been but a single individ- 
ual that has ever appeared against him 
in the Berean, and that one has been, and 
remains to be 
An enemy to Creeds. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


ON THE CHARACTER AND MIS- | 


SION OF JESUS CHRIST. 
(Continued from f.72) 


~ “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 


to receive riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, &c.” What stronger evidence 
can be given, that this could not apply to 


that great being, called in Rev. 4. 8. “Lord. 


God Almighty Can he who posseses 
all things, recetve riches, and wisdom, 
and strength ? 

Paul asserted “It is Christ that died ; 
and that he who died and rose again, wa. 


declared to be the Son of God, by his res. > 


urrection from the dead.” Rom. 1. 4.—& 


believe that the very Christ, in his real 
person, actually died, without believing 
what is grossly absurd and indeed impos- 
sible: for if he had two natures, and this 
person, comprehending both God and 
man in one Christ, actually died, it must 
follow, that God as well as man was cru- 
cified and died, the former as really as 
the latter! that God was crucified and 
slain by the Jews! and this they sing i 
“ The immortal God for me hath died ! ” 

Again :— 
“The maker of creation’s boundless 

sphere, 
Whom all celestial hosts, as Lord rev eres 
Became a man, my guilty soul.to save, . 
And rest from labour in the silent gr ave.’ 
“The everlasting God 
| Comes down, to save from death and hell, 
Poor sinners by his blood.” 
Moravian Hymn. 

“Holy, Almighty God, holy and most 
merciiul Saviour, thou eternal God, grant 
_ that we may never lose the comforts trom 
| thy death !” 
But some contend the human nature 
| only of Christ died—not the real and very 


Christ, but merely a part of him. But 
on this hypothesis, salvation is placed on 
| the ground of human merit; for if man 
_ only died, the merit of his death could bé 
: no more than human; what then becomes 
| | of the infinite satisfaction which has been 

_so much insisted on? The question na- 
'turally arises, ifas a man only, the Sa- 
| yviour died, how’can it be necessary that 
‘he should be more than man, in order to 
his effecting our redemption? If God 
did not, and could not die, then either 
Christ did not, as the very Christ die, or 
as the very Christ, he is not truly God. 

Can the blending of the divine nature 
with the human, raise our ideas of om- 
nipotence? if we exalt the man, by ma- 
king him a God, do we not, in the same 
degree exactly, degrade God by making 
him aman? Isit not raising the dign- 
ty of man too high, in making him a ne- 
cessary appendage to divinity, to — 
his own salvation ? 

God, being unchangeable, ¢ cannot be 
che subject of prophecy. Jesus Christ 


was predicted in his proper person, an: 


Cae But the modern orthodox, cannot | not his divine ®ature in that person. Had 
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‘Jesus been understood to claim personal 
‘Deity, the Jews would have stoned him, 


‘By “making himself equal with God,” 


‘gistrates, and prophets, are styled Gods, 


tothe Father, for the power of bringing 
him to life again, and thanked him for his 
compliance. 


-spceking of his death as a proper sacri- 


any more than that it was a proof that | 


REASON AND REVELATION. 
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as was allowed them by custom to do. 


they intended no more than his assuming 
prophetic commynion and special favour 
with Jehovah. 

In the Scriptures, angels, judges, ma- 


because of the power and authority which 
they possess. Why should it be thought 
strange; that the “ Son of Man ” should 
be dignified with this high title? 

If it be said that worshif was paid to 
Jesus, it must be recollected that this 
word often means nothjng more than civil 
respect or honour. 

Jesus ascribed all -his power to the Fa 
ther, from whom he derived it. In rais- 
ing Lazarus from the dead, he prayed 


‘The resurrection of Jesus must have 
been the resurrection of a man: so the 
apostles argue. It was enfurced by them 
as the grand proof of his divine mission, 
and consequently of the truth of the 
Christian Religion, But Orthodoxy at- 
tributes the whole work of redemption 
to his death, so that, for aught that ap- 
pears, the condition of the world would 
not have been different if he had contin- 
ued to this moment to be holden of death. ' 
It is a fact, that Jesus Christ, so tar from 


— 


fice to make satisfaction for sins, never 
spoke of itas a sacrifice at all, It was 
merely in language, expressive of his suf- 
fering for the good of others. 

Christ brought to life again, could be no 
proof that he was the Most High God, 


Lazarus was God, because he was brought 
to life again from the dead. 

How completely non-plussed are those 
persons who urge the miracles of Jesus, 
as proofs of deity, by the miracles of the 
aposiles. If they prove him to be a di- 
vine being, the miracles of the apostles 
prove them to be divine beings hkewise. 
Jf Jesus proved his deity by quelling th: 


storm, Paul ved ‘his also, by raising 
the dead. bs 


The trinitarian doctrine, in short, is a 
tissue of absurdities; is contradictory to 
the whole tenor of scripture, and directly 
Opposed to sound reason. Let us, view it 
in one point only and ‘see the inevitable 
consequence. Jesus Christ was either 
jeroperly God, or he was not. Ifhe were 
properly God, did not the Jews kill the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all togeth- 
er? God therefore died, and ceased to 
be God, and the universe was without a 
head for three days and nights! a conse- 
quence so preposterous and shocking, that 
it must atonce be rejected by every ra- 
tional mind. If he were not God, and his 
human part suffered, then as has been 
previously noticed, no infinite satisfaction 
has been made to this day, to Divine Jus- 
tice. If Christ, as God, was perfecly 
happy on the cross, and bore only a short 
and limited pain in his human. nature, 
where then, we ask, was the infinite atone- 
ment? 

Very far be it from us to despise our 
venerated Master, or lessen the import- 
ance of his mission, We cannot, it is true, 
presume to exalt his benevolence above 
his Father’s; we cannot think that which 
is finite, to be superior to that which is 
infinite ; but we nevertheless entertain 
for our blessed Lord and Saviour, the 
most reverential esteem and love. We 
are bound to love him, because he so loved 
us, as to lay down his precious life for our 
benefit. We reverence Jesus, as the Sent 
of God ; we own his claims to our obedi- 
ence; we venerate the excellencies of 
his character ; we admire the exertions 
and sufferiigs through which he accom- 
plished the glorious purpose of his mis- 
sion; and we are grateful for what he 
did. for our benefit. Whatever honours 
have been, or may be given to our rever- 
ed master, or however high the strain of 
gratitude. may swell in our. breasts 
towards him, yet it must all finally re- 
dound to the “glory of God the Father.” 

If Jesus had lived unto this day upon 
the Earth, there would have been no real 
Christianity ; for the minds of the peo- 
ple would have been directed to an out- 
ward leader and deliverer; but it. was 
expedient that he, the outward manifes- 
tation of Christ should go away, in order 
that another comferter, Christ withim 
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the Saviour of the world, might come into 
our hearts, and that his blood might wash 
dway oursins. For as blood is the life of 
the animal, so the blood of Christ is his 
shiritual life, and this life, in the experi- 
ence of all who come into it, cleanseth 
fram all sin. 

“1 trust” said an eminently pious man, 
“T’as firmly: believe im the divinity of 
Christ, as any man living; but I have no 
more belief that there are two divinities, 
than two Gods. It is altogether clear to 
my mind, that that one divinity actually 
dbecame the seed of the woman, and bruis- 
‘ed the serpent’s head, as early as any 

‘man ever witnessed redemption from sin, 
“and is one in the head and all the mem- 
bers, hé being like us ‘in al} things, ex- 
cepting sin. My only hope of eternal sal- 
vation is on this ground: nor do I believe _ 
there has ever been any other possible 
way of salvation, but that of a real con- 


ception and birth of the divinity in man.” | 


If Cheiet be the: Saviour of the world: | 


and the Scriptures declare there is no 
other name (or power) under heaven, 


whereby it can be saved, it is apparent : 
“that it is not the external Knowledge ot | 


‘the existence, miracles, death, ‘and re- | 
-surrection of Jesus, which saves. For God 
isno respecter of persons’ and there are 
“myriads of beings who never had this 
knowledge. If therefore salvation de- 
pends on the communication of the ex- 
ternal record of his history, it would be 
clear that God isa partial being, giving 
“40 some a knowledge so essential, and 
’ withholding it from others who have e- 
‘qual claims on his bounty! We trust 
there is too much light in the world for 
the admission of this preposterous sup- 
position, although we are well aware that 
there are men whose education, preju- 
dices, policy and worldly aggrandizement, | 
them to spread delusions of this kind. 


( To be continued. ) 


For the Berean. 
INTOLERANCE. 
( Concluded from fr. 69.) 
_ But however Orthodoxy by the force 


of public opinion, may change its form, its 


real character, has always.been the same 
Selfish in principle, blind in council, and 


cruel in operation, its measures have ev- 


er tended to defeat its own purposes.— 
By reference to the histories of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Italy, France and Ger- 
many, forthe last four hundred years, this 
truth will be amply confirmed. The 
Massacre on St. Bartholomew’s day, was 


a blow, almost as fatal to Orthodoxy, as 
to the victims who suffered. ‘The perse- 


cution of our primitive friends, while it 
tended to spread widely their principles, 
cast such an odium on the government, 
that it was forced to abandon t¥e course ; 
Charles the second declared, in the lat- 
ter part of his reign, that all his measures 
to promote uniformity of opimion had ut- 
terly failed. On thé passage of the tol- 
eration act our Friends poured the effu- 
sions of their gratitude at the foot of the. 
throne. The worshippers were sincere, 
but unhappily for the Society, their offer- 
ings were brought tothe wrong altar— 
they should have been exclusively de- 
voted to that Divine PowER which had 


‘supported them through thestorm. The 


Toleration Act was a matter of folcy 
not of favour—it was a wise attempt to 
unite a distracted kingdom, not the fruit 
of mercy to suffering dissenters. 

Having taken a briet view.of the causes 
and effects of persecution in foreign coun- 
tries, I would be glad to say ourown. was 
unstained by acts of religious intolerance. 
Of those which occurred in olden time, it 
is unnecessary to say more than just to 
state that they were notoriously the off- 
spring of the same principle, and produc- 
ed the same results as those on the other 
side of the Atlantic. , 

George Keith was the most famoug 
defender of the orthodox faith, which the 
society has yet produced. From his time 
down te the year 1822,a period of 120 
years, Friends in this country had been 
preserved in much harmony. They had 
no creed to which members were bound 
tosubscribe, nor any terms of commu- 
nion, except Christian charity, and a con- 
duct conformable.to their discipline. On 
speculative subjects they exercised a ra- 
tional liberty without censure or restraint 


| and while this liberty was preserved in- 


Violate, no evils resulted. A vain and 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


it 


unautherized attempt.to take away this 
invaluable right, threw the society into 
confusion. A determination on the part 
of Friends to preserve it. sacred, has been 
met by every species of opposition which 
tthe civil authority of our country would 
fulerate. 

{t is not my purpose to describe in de- 
tailithe means used to defame us, por the 
arts employed to put our fect in fetters, 
as odious to the wearer.as they are inim- 
ical to the progress of truth. Our oppo- 
nents usurped a power unknown to the 
dicipline of society—they acted upon. 
principles; which have marked the char- 
acter of orthodoxy in every age of the 
church, and the consequences, so far as 
time has yet developed them, are exactly 
the same, which have ever resulted from 
the spirit of persecution. 

It now remains with Friends so to di- 
rect their future course as to reap the |. 
full benefit of Orthodox errors. To the 
friends of religious liberty the language 
of an old adage is powerfully addressed 
‘Jet others’ harms be your warning.” 
If orthodoxy has always been distinguish - 
ed by the love of power and the exercise | 
of arbitrary authority, how important is 
it to the cause we have espoused, that our 
conduct should be marked by humility, 
patience, and meekness! If Friends 
steadily pursue their present course in 
the spiritand temper recommended by 
the precepts and example of their spot- 
less pattern, the issue is not doubtful. 
We may be subjected to much suffering 
—our former associates, acting in the 
spirit of orthodoxy, may revile and per- 
” secute us—they may hate us and separate 
us from their company—they may re- 
proach us and cast out our names as evil 
for the son of man’s sake—What then? 
Why, then the blessing which in the 
eternal order of providence rests upon 
the head of the patient sufferer for 
Christ’s sake, will be ours, and the cause | 
of Truth, and liberty of conscience, will 
be promoted in the earth, to the glory of 
God, and the happiness of his rational 
family. 

Amidst innumerable provocations ofthe 
most trying kind, the conduct of Friends 
dias generally been marked by forbear- 


ance and patience —a separation between 


them aid the intolerant. part of society’ 
has taken place in all the Quarterly mee- 
tings—there now remains little for us te 
do but to guard ourselves, and to exem- 
plify by our conduct, that we are really 
what we profess to he, the tollowers of 
him, who when suffering under the most 
unjust accusations, maintained with un- 
bendiug firmness the cause of truth, and 
submitted the issue to Him that judgeth 


PENNINGTON 


Errata.—In the foregoing part of this 
essay, a very material omission escaped 
the notice of the printer—in page 69, first 
column, five lines from the top; instead 
of “how weak would have been the de- 
monstrations” &c. read, “how weak would 


| have been the opposition to the demon 


strations,” &c. 


INTEMPERANCE. 
( Continued from fr. 74. ) 


The complaints produced by the use of 
ardent spirits, constitute a formidable list, 
among which are foundthe most awful, 
and the most painful that “ flesh is heir 
to.” The stomach commonly feels the 
first shock. Debilitated by the operation 
of the liquid fire, it ceases to perform its 
functions, as in health. The neighbour- 
ing viscera sympathize with this impor- 
tant organ, functional derangement. fol- 
lows, and the secretions essential to a 
healthy digestion become diseased; hence 
succeed a want of appetite, indigestion, 
cholic pains, and other distressing symp- 
toms. The lacteals and glands over- 
stimulated, are rendered paralytic, and 
the sources of nutrition thus cut off, hag- 
gard looks, and emaciation of the body, 
and more especially of the extremities su- 
pervene. When the stomach suffers less, 
the mischief, though more silent and un- 
observed, but equally certain, is in pro- 
gress in some other part. ‘lhe secretory 
vessels of the LiveR, which has to en- 
counter a double portion of the evils of in- 
temperance, become torpid, producing 
obstryctions, or a schjrrus of that viscus 
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and an incurable JAUNDICF is tlie conse- 
quence. In other cases, the LYMPHATICS, 
rendered paralytic by the inordinate 

stimulus, cease to perform their office, 
and thus co-operating with the diseased 
liver, a fatal propsy overtakes the 
wretched victims. 


Spirituous potation, hurries the circu- 
lation, and urges the blood into vessels 
not destined to receive it; Wence redness 
and inflammation occur in Various parts : 
hence also, drunkards are subject ‘to in- 
flammation of the stomach, bowels, brain, 
liver, lungs, and joints From the same 
cause, the. bloodvessels of the Br arn, the 
source of sense and motion, become dis- ji 
‘turbed and overcharged, producing, by 
the compression thus endured, the coma- 
tase state of drunkenness... A strong pre- 


disposition is thereby created to apoplexy } 


and palsy ; and hence it is that the intem- 
-perate are very frequently hurried off the 
stage by these terrible forms of disease. 


fired the famous city 
of Persepolis, and assassinated his bosom 
friend ; and it is over banquets of rum and. 
whiskey that most of the murders in the 
United States are planned or, perpetra~ 
ted. 

Mania and idiotism, are frequent con+. 
sequences of intemperance: The reason- 
ing faculties, and judgment are always 
impaired by it. “At first, low spirits, 
strange sensations, and groundless fears: 
occur to the patient. Such horrors take 


; place, as is: remarked by Dr. Lettsom, 
| as are dreadful, even to a by-stander.— 


| The poor victim is so distressed’as te 


‘| fancy a thousand imaginary evils; he ex- 


pects momentarily to expire, and ‘starts 
‘up suddenly trom his seat, walks wildly 


It sometimes happens that the violence © 


done to the system is so equally distribut- 
ed, that the intemperate escape for some 


of ideas succeed 


time the local diseases which I have 
. ulties depending on it, being: impaired, 
_ there takes place an indifference towards 


mentioned : but in such instances, their 
bodies may be compared to wrecks, liable 


to be sunk by every wind. Life here, is | ‘ ; ; 
, ty, or amusements ; no interest is taken in 
| the concerns of others, [and but little in 


but a mere bubble, which the slightest 
touch suffices to dissolve. Such subjects 
are liable to be cut off by any epidemic, 
however mild ; and the physician, know- 
ing how futile are the efforts of art, when 
nature is exhausted, stands a pained but 
unavailing spectator of the inevitable and 
self-inflicted stroke. 

But the deleterious effects of inebria- 
ting liquors, are notyconfined tothe corpo- 
real functions; they destroy with equal 
pace, and equal certainty, body, soul, and 
spirit! They impart to the mind, qual- 
ities and dispositions, to which it isa 
stranger, in its natural state. Thus tem- 
pers by nature mild and placid, under 
their use, become irascible and cruel.— 
Good nature is turned into idiotism, love 
into jealousy, and jealousy into madness. 
Bitterness and revenge are added to re- 
sentment, and the sanguine and bilious 
are transformed into assassins. It was ove: 
“banquets of wine, that Eastern despots 
decreed the destruction of their subjects 


about the room, breathes short, and seems 


to struggle for breath. If these horrors 


. seize him in bed when waking from slum- 


ber, he springs up like an elastic body, 
with a sense of suffocation, and the hor- 
rors of frightful objects surround bin: at 


length a degree of stupidity, or confusion 


“the memory ”’ to use 
the words of Dr. Williams, “and the fac- 


usual occupations, and accustomed sacie- 


his own,| no love, no sympathy remains. 
Even natural affection to nearest relations 
is gradually extinguished, and the moral 
sense seemsobliterated. The wretched 
victim of a fatal poison falls, at length, 
into a state of fatuity, and dies with the 
powers of body and ming wholly exhaust- 
ed. Some after repeated fits of derangé 
ment, expire in a sudden and violent 
phrenzy: sume are hurried out of the 
world by apoplexies: others perish by 
the slower process of jaundice, dropsy, 
apthous ulceration. of the alimentary ca- 
nal, and gangrenous ulcers of the extrem- 
ities.”’ | 

It is’ asserted that even the domestic’ 
inimals are sensible of the (egradation 
produced in “the lord of the creation,” 
by intemperance. “The generous horse,” 
says a" riter* on this subject, “when 

*Doctor Trotter, of whose treatise on 


drunkenness I have made a free yse, in 
this essay. 
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GREEK CHURCH 


~ 


mounted by a drunkard, forgets his wont. 
ed spirit, and dignity of mien, as ifashamed 

_ofhis burden.” Yet this animal is often 
seen to keep himself under his drunken 
rider, and prevent his falling off, by rolling 
with him, from side to side. “Several in- 

stances are recorded of house dogs,” 
however faithful, and warm in their at- 
tachment, “furiously attacking their 
masters, when returning home in a state 
of drunkenness.” 

Intemperance, where it does not speed- 
ily destroy life, brings on a premature 
old age, surrounded with a wretchedness 
worse even than death : 

-“ Know whate’er 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The sanguine tide — pion 
Spurs to its last stage, tired life, 
And sows the temples with untimely 
snow. ”’ 
There are cases, but they are rare, in 
which human life has sustained a con- 
tinued course of intemperance, for thirty 


or forty years. Such subjects seem to be 
possessed of antediluvian constitutions ; 


-and were it not, that this vice, like every 
other, loses much of its “ deformity, when 
too familiar grown,” might. serve to in- 
spire the rising generation with addition- 
al horror of the disgusting nature of in- 
temperance, as displayed in those sub- 
jects through every period of human ex- 
istence. 

To sum up,ina 
that follow the use of ardent spirits as a 
drink—It brings on a host of bodily dis- 


acter. It prostrates genius and talent; 
Gt withers every germ of promise; blasts 
the opening flower, and corrupts the full 
grown fruit. It blunts and destroys the 
peace of neighbourhoods and communi- 
ties, and unless checked in its progress, 
will render the nation a bye-word and 
reproach, and establish on the ruins & 
virtuous liberty, an anarchy, or a despot- 
ism ! ( To be continued. ) 
THE GREEK CHURCH. 


“The Greeks early embraced the doc- 
rines of Christianity, agreeably to the 


few words, the effects | 


eases of the most painful and fatal char-- 


tenets of what has been called the Greek ; 


church. In process of time, the Latins 
mingled among them, and established a 
powerful sect, differing in some respetts 
trom the other; aud looking at Rome, in- 
stead of Constantinople, for their reli- 
vious Pontiff. So strong was the antipa- 
thy engendered by the variations in their _ 


‘respective.creeds, that, in the crusade of 


Louis XJ, it is related, that the Greek 
clergy washed and purified the altars, on 
which the Satins had administered the 
rites of their religion. The history of 
the crusades, and of the subsequent wars 
with the Turks, abounds in examples of 
this deep-rooted hatred ; and we are as- 
sured, that much of the difficulty in uni- 
ting the Greeks of the present day, in a 
general system of resistance, and one civ- 
il policy, originates in the long-cherish- 


-edrivalry of the Greek and Latin church- 


es. The former values itself upon its 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds; while 


| the latter has more than once. fulminated 


its sentence of excommunication against 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. With- 
out undertaking to decide between the 
two, it may be observed, that the Latin 
church has partaken, in some degree, in 
the progress of philosophy and knowl- 
edge; while the Greek church has ac- 
quired an additional taint of ignorance 
and superstition, in consequence of the 
decline of literature, and the deterioration 
of character sustained during a long suc- 
cession of slavery and dependance. Since 
the reception of Christianity in the east, 
the Greeks have retrograded in knowl- 
edge, but the west has recovered from 
the ignorance of its dark ages, and grad- 
ually attained a higher state of refinement 
and knowledge; consequently, there is 
less of superstition among the latter, than 
is found among the former. Indeed, the 
lively imaginations of the Greeks, alwayS 
disposed them toidolatry. Sonninni, who 
visited the Grecian Archipelago, in the 
latter part of the last century, thus speaks 
of their religious rites:— 
“*Even the Christian religion itself, 


_is becomeamong this people, a new source 


of superstition. That religion of celestial 
origin, consists for the Greek, only in cer- 
emonies of minute observance, in a mul- 
titude of practices. To nim the sublime 
moral of the gospel is nothing; and pro- 
vided he fast scrupulously, pronounce 
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words which he considers as magical, and 
be exact in ceremonies, even foreign to 
those of religion, he is persuaded that all 
his duties are performed, and that noth- 
ing can prevent him from giving himself 
up to excesses against society. It is not 
uncommon to see Greek pirates, addicted 
to all sorts of robberies, fancy themselves 
in full enjoyment of a safe conscience, be- 
cause they strictly observe Lent, and re- 
cite orisons.’. 

“Such perversions of religion, are cer- 
tainly to be greatly depiored ; but they, 
in some measure, originate unquestionably, 
in. the effects of that severe despotism 
exercised by. the-Turks; and the time 
has been, when the most enlightened of 
the Christian nations of Europe, might, 
and probably would, have wavered still 
more in their orthodoxy, under the like 
circumstances. Something of this lam- 
entable superstition, .so fatal to good mo- 
vals and real practical religion, is, with- 
out doubt, owing to the defective organi- 
gation of the church establishment among 


the Greeks, and the deplorable ignorance | 


of the papas, or priests. Many of these 
cannot read; yet, in several of the islands, 
the monasteries cover nearly all the land. 
The consequence is, that the ordinances 
ef religion are greatly corrupted from 
their original simplicity, and the fields 
poorly cultivated. 

“ These superstitious observances. are 
célebrated in ‘their marriages; in the 
management of children; in their agri- 
culture, and, indeed, in almost every pur- 
suit of life... Their weddings display a 
singular mixture of Pagan and Christian 
yites. The first time thata woman goes 
abroad after her confinement, and before 
she sets her feet-upon the floor, they must 
be placed upon a piece of iron, that she 
may become strong like that metal. Nor 
is she permitted to enter a house, without 
dropping a key, or some other piece of 
jron, at the threshold, on which she must 
put her foot, in order to avoid introducing 
with her, those malignant and dangerous 
influences by which she is supposed to be 
surrounded. A new-born infant is put to 
bed with a loaf, and a pestle, or some 
ether piece .of manufactured wood, on 
each side of it. The. bread is supposed 
to possess the virtue of shielding it from 
-hunger, ever afterwards; and the pestle, 


to render it as quiet as a piece of wood. 
Neither fire nor light must be taken from 
a house where there 1s a new-born infant, 
lest it should cry all night. Sudden or 
frequent motions at its bedside, indiscreet 
words, and looks, are supposed to have a 
pernicious influence; and if any om- 
inous words are uttered, the nurse spits 
in the child's face, to break the charm.— 
‘No sooner are children born,’ says 
Montfaucon, quoting St. Chrysostom, 
‘than the women light the lamps, and 
give them the name of people who have 
lived a long time, in order to procure 
them long life., They place in their 
hands, scitra and snappers, and threads 
of scarlet, in order to put them in greater 
safety. The women, the nurses, and 


sometimes the servant-maids, go and dip - 


their finger in a sort of mud, which is at 
the bottom of. the baths, and afterwards 
imprint the same finger on the child’s 
forehead; end when they are questioned 
as tothe purpose of this mud, it- is, say 
they, to avert sinister looks, envy, and 
jealousy. There are some who wrote on 
the hands of children the names of floods 


and rivers; others made use of ashes,. 


soot, and salt; and all. this, inorder to 
avert sinister looks, that is, envy and 
jealousy.’ Among the present race of 
Greeks, garlic is now the favourite anti- 
dote to sinister looks, and is suspended 
atthe entrances of houses and apart- 
ments, or sometimes worn as an amulet. 
To preserve children from this. kind of 
witch-craft, they sometimes sew threc 
pieces of charcoal, and three grains of 
salt, in a little bag, which is- suspended 
by the neck. | 


“ Unfortunately, the church establish- 
ment ameng the Greeks, ison the worst 
possible footing; and all authentic, im- 
partial travellers, agree in representing 
the papas of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, in Greece, as quite equal, if not 
superior, in their disqualifications, tothose 
of the darkest ages of Christianity. That 
this is partly owing to the severe oppres- 
sion of the Turks, isnot to be rationally 
doubted. But it is quite certain, that 
their religion has always been tolerated 
by the Grand Signior, and that they have 
generally had a patriarch residing at 
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Constantinople, and exercising similar 
fanctions in the Greek, that the Pope 


does in the Latin church. The charge | 


ef ignorance and superstition, therefore, 
which is so universally made, against the 


_papias, in some manner falls upon them- 


selves. They have the privilege and the 
means of becoming enlightened: and they 
remain almost brutally illiterate and ig- 
norant in the mass. Occasionallv there 
occurs an exception, but it is like the pil- 
tar of fire inthe desert. 

“«The monasteries swarm with igno- 


‘pant slurgards, and the fields become des- 


erts’* ‘The neighbourhood of Pat- 
mos,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘is described as 
the University of the Archipelago. It is 
hither, that the Greek families send their 


’ gons to be educated by a set of church- 


men, unable to read their own, or any 
other language.’ 


“The island of Samos continued, at the 


time of Dr. Clarke’s visiting it, precisely 


in the state it was described by Tour- 
nefort. It contained in a circumference of 
eighty-seven miles, only eighteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. The whole island was 
i the hands of the church, consisting of 
four monasteries, as many nunneries, and 
upwards of three thousand private chap- 
els :-— 

“« The swarm of caloyers and Greek 
papas, have made a desert of this fine 
island, where all the qualifications neces- 


‘sary to become a priest, and live by the 
industry: of others, is the talent of being 


able torepeat mass from memory. The 
bishop of Samos, who is also bishop of 
Nicaria, enjoys an annual income of two 
thousand crowns ; and derives a consider- 
able additional revenue from the import- 
ant. services he renders to the islanders, 
in blessing for them, their water and their 
cattle, in the beginning-of May. Ail the 
produce of the dairies on that day, be- 
longs to him ; he has also two beasts out 
of every herd. In such a state of affairs, 
we cannot wonder at the change that has 
taken place betaveen the ancient and 
modern population.of Samos. Its fertil- 


ity in former ages, made it a subject ot 
proverbial admiration and praise.’ 


[4. Review. 
*Senninnis’ Travelsin Greecess 


Traits of the Indian character. 


* Captain White, of the Canal boat 
told me the following story: and which 
I think illustrates the Indian character, 
atleast in some points of it. The occur- 
rence took place a great manv years‘ago, 
and when what is Utica‘and Whitestown- 
now, was 2 wilderness—and when, in fact, 
not a family but his own had ventured 
west of the Mohawk, or thus far into the 


‘back woods,’ and whentoo, the Indians 
were powerful and much dreaded. 

“One evening Captain White’s father 
being absent, and only his mother, him- 
self, and little sister being at home, they 
were alarmed on seeing in the wodds 
three Indians coming in the ditection of 
the house ; but on perceiving one of them 
to be Skenandoah, who was know? to 
them, their fears were in a measare 


quieted. On arriving. thev addressed his 
mother, and said, ‘ We have called to ask 
you for your little daughter, to take home 
with us to night!” Lhe request startled 
Mrs. White; she knew not what answer 
to give; for it was part of the business of 
Mr. White, on all occasions to conciliate~ 
the Indiansand by allthe meansin his pow- 
er. To refuse the request, she feared 
would excite them ; and to grant it, would 
be to jeopardize the liberty, if not the life 
ofherchild Atthe critical: moment, and 
while the Indians were waiting fora re- 
ply, the Father came in. The request 
was repeated to him, when he instantly 
granted it. mother wasoverwhelm-+ 
ed with surprise, and felt all the horrors 
that mav be conceived under such cir- 
cumstances. But she was silent. ° The 
little girl was brought out, and delivered 
over to these Indians, who lived some ten 
or twelve miles distant. They took her 
| by the hand and led her through the 
woods, stopping only long enough to say, 
* when the sun is so high in the morning, 
pointing to a certain elevation in the hea- 
vens, we will return her.’ Mrs. White 
had heard that Indians were base and 
treacherous, and considered her daughter 
as havihg been given in sacrifice to save: 
‘the family. Mr. White explained hist” 
reasons for giving up the child, but the 


mother, still anxious and doubting, gave 
way only togrief. The night was long 
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and sleepless. The day at last broke, but 


upon eyes that had not been closed, -and 
brought with it increased anxiety. The 
sun rose, and the anxiety of the family 
rose with it. ..At last he reached the 
point in the heavens, which had been re- 
ferred to for the period of the child’s re- 
turn, when the anxious and afflicted mo- 
therexclaimed—‘therethey are’! Sken- 
andoah and his companions faithful to 
their promise, were on the spot; and the 
little cirl, gay and smiling, and dressed 
out in all the finery of which an- Indian 
lodge could boast, delighted with bath 
her visit and her trinkets.—+You may feel 
anxious to know what was the object of 
those Indians in this extraordinary move- 
ment.. I will tell you. Mr. White had 
gone among them and settled in their 
country. He had promised to. be friend- 
ly; he had smoked the pipe of peace 
with these people, a most sacred and 
binding obligation with them, ahd which 
they never violate. But so had others, 
and these promises and that pledge in 
them had beenalikedisregarded: There 
was no foundation left for their confi- 
tlence:. ‘the white man’ said they, ‘ is de- 
ceitful.?. Their object was, to test the 
confidence of this family in them ; and 
this was their method of deciding the 
question. Giveusyourchild! If, asthey 
doubtless reasoned among themselves, 
they trust us with their daughter, they 
will prove that they have confidence in 


us; and we will then know how to trust’ 


them., Ifthey refuse our request, then 
we shall-know that they. doubt our sin- 
cerity, and this will convince us that they 
have none themselves. Mr. White for- 
tunately understood the Indian character, 
but had not had their object explained to 
him. This was. secret with the Indians. 
But he knew that their confidence when 
once established, is ever after hard to be 
shaken ; and he concluded, as a_ rational 
man would, that to show confidence in 
them, was the most direct way to secure 
itfor himself. But the hazard was great; 
the trial was severe, and not unlike the 
demand of old, made by the master of 
Life to Abraham, ‘ to take his son, his on- 
ly son Isaac, and offer him’ &c. . 

Captrig White assured me, that from 


= 


that hour the family experienced nothing 
but a succession of the kindest offices, on 
the part of the Indians, and one uninter- 
rupted scene of friendship ; and that sa 
united did the Indians become in all the 
interests of the family, that they stood al- 
ways ready to promote them; and that 
as to security, they never felt more se- 
cure than when surrounded by these peo- 
ple. Skenandoah in particular, continu 
ed intimate with this family till his 


death.” —[ Mc Kenny. 


« A friend calling to see Skenandoals 
some time previous to his death, and ask~ 
ing him some questions respecting his 
health, &c. received the following an- 
swer: ‘I am an aged hemlock. The 
winds of an hundred winters have whis- 
tled through my branches. I am now 
dead at the top.* Ishall soon die.in ald 
my branches... Why f yet live, the great 
good spirit only knows. When I am 
dead, I wish to be buried by the side ot 
my minister and friend. [The Rev, Mr. 
Kirkland.] _ Pray to my Jesus that I may 
goup with hin. at the great resurrec-. 
tion.’ 


Toleration—* Let us not talk but with 


great deference and humility ; with great 


tenderness and charity; with great thank- 
fulness to the author of every good gift, 
—when we speak of the different systems 
that actuate the Christian World. Why 
should we consider our ‘neighbour as an 
alten, and load him with reproaches, be-. 
cause he happens to differ from us in 
opinion about an article of faith ? As long 
as there are men, so long will there be 


} different measures of talent and under- 


standing; and .so long will they view 
things in a different light, and come to 
different conclusions concerning them.— 
The eye of one man can see farther than 
that of another: So can the human mind, 
on the subject of speculative truths. This 
consideration should teach us humility and 

forbearance in judging of the religion of 

others. For whois he, whocan say that 
he sees the farthest, or that his own sy8- 

tem is the best? If such men as Milton, 


* Referring to his blin ness 
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.. jadges according to the best of his abili- 


him. Know also that thou thyself judg- 
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From the “ Spirit and Manners of the 


_Whate’er is beautiful or fair, 
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Whiston, Boyie, Locke, and Newton, all | 
agreeing in the profession of Chistianity, | 
did not all think precisely alike concern- 
ing it, who art thou, with thy inferior ca- 
pacity, who settest up the standard of 
thine own judgment as infalliable? If thou 
sendest thy neighbour to perdition in the 
ether world, because he does not agree 
in his creed with thee, know that he 


ties, and that no more will be required of 


est like a worm of the earth; that thou 
dishonourest the Almighty by thy rep- 
tile notions of him; and that in making 
him accord with thee in condemning one 
of his creatures for what thou conceivest 
to bethe misunderstanding ofa speculative 
proposition, thou treatest him like a man, 
as thou thyself art, with corporeal organs; 
with irritable passions, and with a limited 
intelligence. But if, besides this, thou 
econdemnest thy neighbour in this world 
also, and feelest the spirit of persecution 
towards him, know that, whatever thy 
pretensions may be to religion, thou art 
not a Christian. Thou art not possessed 
ef that charitv or love, without which 
thou art but as sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal.”—[ Clarkson. 


Age 
OMNIPRESENCE OF DEITY. 


Above—below—where’er I gaze, 
Thy guiding finger, Lord, I view, 
Plac’d in the midnicht planct’s blaze, 
Or glistening in the morning dew. 


Is but thine own reiiection there. 


I hear thee in the stormy wind, 
That turns the stormy wave to foam, 
Nor less thy wondrous power I find, 
When summer airs around me roam ; 
The tempest and the calm declare 
Thyself, for thou art every where.. 


I find thee in the moon of night; 
And read thy name in every star 


“That drinks its splendour from the light 


That flows from mercy’s beaming car ; 
Thy footstool, Lord, each starry gem 


Composes—not thy diadem. 


And when, the radiant-orb of light, 7 
Hath — the mountain tops with 
Smote vith the blaze, my wearied sight 
Shrinks from the wonders I behold; 
That ray of glory bright and fair, 
Is but a living shadow there. 


Thine is the silent noon of night, 

The twilight eve—the dewy morn : 
Whate’er is beautiful or bright, 

Thy hands have tashion’d to adorn : 
Thv glory walks in every sphere, 
And all things whisper, “ Ged is there!” 


“ Error opposed to truth, is like a wave 
dashing against an immovable rock. 
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